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and slave, gradually gave way to the belief that it was
beneficial to both, that it was an agency of civilization
and a means of bringing the blessings of Christianity to
the benighted African. This change of sentiment in the
South, which became very marked in the early thirties,
has been ascribed to the bad language of the abolitionists
of the North. People said that the prime cause of the
trouble was that Garrison and his followers did not speak
easy. They were too vociferous. They used language cal-
culated to make Southerners angry and to stir up slave
insurrection. But how could anybody draw the line
between different tones of voice and different forms of
expression? Thomas Jefferson was not a speak-easy. He
said that one hour of slavery was fraught with more
misery than ages of that which led us to take up arms
against Great Britain. If Garrison ever said anything
more calculated to incite slaves to insurrection than that,
I cannot recall it. On the other hand, Elijah Lovejoy, at
Alton, Illinois, was a speak-easy. He did not use any
violent language, but he was put to death by a mob for
making preparations to publish a newspaper in which
slavery should be discussed in a reasonable manner, if
there was such a manner.

Nevertheless, the Garrisonian movement was errone-
ously interpreted at the South as an attempt to incite
slave insurrection with the attendant horrors of rapine and
bloodshed. There were no John Browns then, and Gar-
rison himself was a non-resistant, but since insurrection
was a possible consequence of agitation, the Southern
people demanded that the agitation should be put down
by force. As that could not be done in any lawful way,
and since unlawful means were ineffective, they consid-
ered themselves under a constant threat of social up-
heaval and destruction. The repeated declaration ofth tohe new country. Thus we see the fate
